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during the period of the second Temple and the first
centuries after its destruction, is an interpretation and
enlargement of the Mosaic laws. The enlargement con-
sists partly in extended provisions, made hy analogy and
deduction from the Biblical law, partly in the embodiment
of those norms and usages which had been handed down
by tradition from time immemorial, and which now be-
came a part of the law; partly, in new regulations enacted
by the SOPHERIM (the Scribes) and later religious and
civil authorities, according- to the exigencies of the
changed times and circumstances. The forms of con-
eluding and dissolving marriage, as well as the marital
rights and duties, are minutely defined and regulated,
and, besides, innumerable casuistical questions concern-
ing this relation are particularly treated of in the Tal-
mudic Law. Several of these regulations, however, under-
went some modifications by the decisions of the GAONIM,
who, after the close of the Talmud, flourished as the
heads of the Babylonian Academies to the eleventh cen-
tury.

While the law in general is treated of in the Talmud
in discussions and controversies, several authorities in the-
Middle Ages furnished codified abstracts thereof, for prac-
tical use. The most important of these systematized codes,
in which due regard is paid, also, to the decisions of the
Gaonim and later authorities, are: 1, YAD HACHEZAKA
of Maimonides, in the twelfth century, and 2, the SHUL-
CHAN ARUCH of R. Joseph Karo, sixteenth century. Of
the fourteen books into which the former is divided, the
fourth, termed Sepher Nashim (comprising Hilchoth
Ishuth, H. Gerushin, H. Yibbum uchalitza, H. Naarah
Bethula and H. Sota), is devoted to the laws concerning